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TRIPOS IN EDUCATION 


Nor only Gaul was divisible into three parts. Tri- 
dimensional space has proved to be the most service- 
able in practical life. Tricolored flags are common the 
world over. A familiar proverb states that “all good 
things are three.” The commonest applause here in 
Ethiopia is threefold: once for the Father, once for 
the Son, and once for the Holy Ghost, the Trinity of 
the Christian Church, leaving none for the speaker. 

Every mechanically minded person will recognize 
the fact that a tripod is the most stable support for 
camera and table alike. No matter what an object is, 
three legs or points of contact give it the most effective 
position. The table-top may warp, the surface on 
which it stands may be anything but flat, but still 
the table is secure. Three-point landing gear is con- 
ventional for airplanes even on airstrips that can 
hardly be classed as runways. 

The reason why we do better with two legs than 
three lies probably in the principle that legs were 
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meant not for standing but for locomotion. A cane 
becomes a good third leg for a stationary position 
but may be a hindrance in running. A football player 
on the line of scrimmage uses one hand to steady him- 
self before the charge. 

In a mechanical and progressive world we have 
usually supposed that we have but two legs to stand 
on: mind and matter. Both of these are intrinsically 
energetic and dynamic. Since Wil‘iam James, the 
pioneer American psychologist, we have learned to re- 
gard consciousness as a stream that is in constant 
motion. Mental states or elements are merely prod- 
ucts of analysis and abstraction. Woodworth built 
up a dynamie concept in psychology, developed later 
by the Gestalt psychologists, Kohler, Koffka, and 
Lewin. Structural dissections of mind, useful as they 
were in the early stages of experimental psychology, 
gave way in time to functional and operational de- 
scriptions of mental phenomena. Thus the old Her- 
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faculty psychology of his day 


Dartian ideas and the 


have been replaced by concepts of change, energy, 


es ot reterence. 


and Iran 
Matter, too, is full of force: its statie condition 1s 


a perceptual illusion. The mass of electrons 1s neg 


ligible; motion Is their essence, In these days ot 
nuclear fission it is no longer necessary to stress the 
fact that matter is energetic at the core. Our main 
difficulty is to bring within the seope of our com- 


prehension the magnitude and complexity of these 


Matter, then, 


forces inside the nucleus of the atom. 
is also dynamie and replete with foree. 

Some attempts have been made, of course, to con- 
vert mental concepts into physical terms, but the 
were short lived and abortive. To bring 


proposal 
mind and matter over a common denominator, bril- 


} 


liant intellects slipped one or two logical cogs. It 


was well enough to correlate or to compare mental 
phenomena, like a feeling of disgust or a perception 
of a book, with physiological and ultimately with 
electrochemical processes in the body, but to equate 
them to, or to convert them into, these categories was 
to sabotage the original construets. James said it 
well when he pointed out the futility of attempting to 
find in a railroad train of ears the place where the 
friendship between the conductor and the engineer 
exists. Is the sturdiness or the approximate symmetry 
of an oak convertible into merely physical terms or 
is it rather possible to account for or explain these 
charateristies in the light of physical equivalents? 
Mathematics sharply distinguishes between these two 
procedures and so do the inductive sciences. 

All this is a suitable backdrop for a fast-moving 
world. The progress of civilization is an astounding 
We are moving rapidly and dizzily, 
A darkness has suddenly 


phenomenon. 
but we do not know where. 
descended on an age of enlightenment and the cries 
of despair are a part of the din of confusion. Our 
two legs of mind and matter are still carrying us 
along, but we do not know whether we are headed over 
a steep precipice or into the deep sea. 

Some of these attitudes we ean discount because 
they are the natural aftermath and consequence of a 
second terrific war; dislocations of thoughts and 
feelings are expected the morning after. On the 
other hand, Just as failures furnish valuable lessons 
to the intelligent individual, often more worth while 
than those due to successes, so it might well be to 
our advantage not to pass off our present mental be- 
wilderment as so much natural depression, but to 
“stop, look, and listen.” Have we now the ability and 
good sense to stand off and to detach ourselves from 
the confusion and to get our bearings? If we ean, 


then there is some hope of progress. 


The same befuddled attitude of mind naturally sur- 
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rounds our educational thinking. If civilization 

for the moment teetering and quivering, then we qa, 
look, among other things, to educational practices 4: 


8s, 
one of the causal factors. The educational processes 
are the molds into which our present culture has bee; 
cast; if civilization has flaws, we must look to th 
methods and to the molds. Our professional journa). 
are full of complaints about our edueational trends 
and many correctives have been proposed. The cours 
of study, the selection of students, the standards 0; 
achievement, the methods of instruction, the goal of 
administrative policy, and many other aspects of edu- 
cational development are being closely serutinized and 
discussed. 

Advantage often lies in perspective. From a dis. 
tance of many thousands of miles here in Ethiopia, 
much though that gap has been diminished by vastly 
improved methods of travel and communication, we 
can gain an over-all view that merges minor details 
into more generalized contours. Moreover, in the 
midst of a civilization that prides itself on being much 
older than many so-called progressive nations, con- 
trasts and conspicuous differences also clearly appear, 
Therefore, in order to make available all possible 
phases that may be helpful in considering the im- 
provement of our educational theories and practices 
and thus of our civilization itself, let us squarely fac 
several major issues which emerge. 

The very first item that strikes one educationally 
here in Ethiopia is the fact that moral or, if you 
please, spiritual, training is an integral part of the 
curriculum of studies in the process of formal develop- 
ment of the individual according to the government 
progressive education. One can make no 
mistake about that. When logically analyzed, one 
will inevitably find that teaching and learning rest on 
Knowledge is taught from the point of 


plan of 


a tripod. 
view of mind, matter, and spirit; the universe consists 
of these three aspects. When formal education 1s 
finished in Ethiopia or when the brighter students 
are sent abroad to continue their education, they make 
landing based on mental discipline, 
development of character. 


a three-point 
physical training, and 
These, altogether, or any one of them, may never be 
regarded as implicit or inferred elements of the whole 
educational process; they are and have been for these 
many centuries quite definitely a part of the eurricu- 
lum. Moral education is one of the listed subjects in 
the course of study. 

Naturally the causes of this unique program are 
not far to seek. In spite of the facet that in this vast 
mountainous empire, equal in extent to the combined 
states of Texas and Oklahoma, only about a third o! 
the population is Christian, another third being Mo- 


lem and the remainder pagan, this ancient nation is 
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bly the oldest continuously Christian country on 

Even the Ethiopian Jews, the Fallashas, have 

<0 completely segregated that they know nothing 

» Hebraic language and do not observe one of 
Jewish festivals, that of Purim. 

rhe priests and the higher officials of the Coptic 

Church were, therefore, primarily responsible for 


nally developing the educational system in the 


y 


ormation of the parochial schools, many scores of 


] 
i 


iich still exist today parallel to the Federally con- 
rolled schools. It is not uncommon to see priests 
teachers, especially in -the lower grades of schools 
managed by the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts. 
Priests are seen everywhere. (In fact a priest in 
regulation attire periodically furnished me gasoline 


J 


from the official pump in the compound of the Min- 
istry!) The yearly program of our schools includes 
special feasts days of the Coptie Church. Priests are 
an essential part of practically every school staff, even 
at the secondary level and of the two institutions of 
advanced learning, euphemistically called “colleges,” 
the Theological College and the Teachers’ Training 
College. 

Considerable eredit should also be given to the 
pioneering efforts of missionary groups all over Africa. 
By imperial edict they are forbidden to proselyte in 
Christian territory in Ethiopia, but of course they 
may make eonverts in pagan districts. Even in Chris- 
tian areas, however, they exert a powerful and pro- 
nounced influence toward right living. I know this 
to be true from firsthand experience with two fine 
young men who were educated at Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist schools and became my secretaries. 

Thus the proper formation of character, the reading 
of the Seriptures, the discussion of matters of right 
and wrong conduct, and many other ethical problems 
enter into the regular school program. Even in legal 
disputes or in the communal adjudication of disagree- 
ments and grievances by the elders, the Bible is often 
quoted with great effect. Religious observances are 
part of everyday life. Priests carry elaborately carved 
silver crosses with them on the street and many 
passers-by will stop to kiss the cross and the hand of 
the priest. Walls surrounding the compound of 
churches are kissed; more often persons will reverently 
bow three times when walking by church buildings. 
Many other instances could be given of the powerful 
influence of the Coptie Church on the daily lives of the 
devout Ethiopian people. 

Now comes the question: Has not the separation of 
the Church and State gone too far in the United States 
and other modern nations? Directly or indirectly 


have not sectarianism and denominationalism had a 


hand in keeping Chureh and State apart? Of course 
there is the first amendment, or Article I, of the Bill of 


Rights, but under no circumstances, to be sure, is 
moral education or character development legally or 
constitutionally barred from our educational program. 
The watchful attitude of one denomination against 
another, the strategic maneuvering of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, Christians and Jews, has led to a 
rigorous occlusion of all religious teaching from our 
public schools and many academic institutions of 
higher learning. We are training minds and bodies 
but not personalities and characters. Character edu- 
cation, the life project of the late eminent exponent, 
Edwin Diller Starbuck, still does not have the place 
that it rightfully deserves in our school curriculum. 

In the meantime, too, our vaunted eivilization is 
showing almost infallible signs of breaking at its 
weakest link, made of soft moral fiber. We need not 
pile up the evidence; others have written more fully 
about the climbing divorce rate, the percentage of neu- 
roses found among our men drafted for war service, 
the number of beds occupied by sufferers from mental 
diseases in our psychopathic hospitals, the problem 
of increasing juvenile delinquency, the declining stand- 
ards of ethics and general morality. I am not unduly 
alarmed about such symptoms because I em continually 
refreshed at the well of the wholesomeness of youth, 
especially in and out of the classroom. But is that 
wholesomeness not also akin to the innocence of in- 
fants, when you look into their soulful eyes and wonder 
what is to become of them when civilization begins to 
do its nefarious work? Proper educational proceedures 
should strengthen our youth and prepare them to 
meet the battles of life.. 

We educators are at least in part, perhaps in 
major part, to blame for neglecting our duty. We go 
into academie huddles and come out in formation on 
the educational field without even a clear idea of what 
our goal or our play is to be. One of the members of 
that educational team is all out for voeational train- 
ing, another shouts for the humanities or the elassies, 
another cheers for scientifie development, still another 
wants more self-expression, and so on down the line of 
scrimmage. Then there was that lonely and con- 
demned teacher in Athenian times who lost his life be- 
‘ause he wanted to help make good citizens. He also 
stood on that tripod of truth, goodness, and beauty 
which Plato defended in his dialogues. But what are 
we doing about the instruction of goodness? 

In all seriousness I am proposing that we take the 
hint from these ancient generations of people in 
Ethiopia and plan to offer religious and moral teaching 
in a graduated and palatable form in the earliest 
grades right straight through our collegiate program 
of education. Surely teachings about God and the 
universe would not be dissagreeable to any denomina- 


tional sect or religion. The question will arise, of 
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course, “How about textbooks and teachers?” For 
great tact and judgment will have to be on tap at 
every moment and place. The answer is, “That prob- 
lem is serious; but when there is an insistent demand 
and need, the supplies will be furnished.” In the 
United States we have repeatedly found that when 
there is a will there is a way. In material things we 
do not let such queries stand in our path of progress. 
Besides, we shall be doing God’s work which should 
be easier than working in the devil’s vineyard. 

One thing more we should know: we eannot have 
one world when we develop unworthy citizens and 
moral weaklings. How shortsighted we are when we 
try to rebuild this world of ours out of such material 
things as the airplane, the radio, or even such grand 
instruments as unified international organizations. 
Did not the League of Nations fail because it lacked 
strong moral support? The right thinking and feeling 
of our citizens as well as of our leaders, the emotional 
drive to fight a good fight for a great cause, which is 
also an essential part of each person’s being, these are 
the only ultimate ideals that will pull us through. The 
people who make one world must have the proper 
moral character; otherwise the shell will erack again 
beeause there is no substance inside. Besides, people 
without such moral fiber will not be worth saving from 
disaster. 

Another lesson comes from Ethiopia. I have never 
seen such sincere friendliness and appreciation of 


kindness. 


honest deterence, the almost abject cood will of these 


I could give instance after instance of the 
Ethiopians. Remember that they are a proud people; 
they have often fought for and maintained their in- 
dependence, except for the Italian invasion, when we 
stood by while the modern machinery of warfare 
proved to be too much for these warriors who knew 
how to fight bravely only with gun and spear. I have 
been fervently kissed on both hands by my gardener 
for giving him a few trinkets or a little extra money. 
I have seen pupils fall prostrate before their head- 
master in joy when he returned to them from the 
United States. 

When you ask pupils in the classroom “Why are you 
here?” you may expect the answer, “To study English 
(or arithmetie or history, ete.).” But when you ask 
further, “Why do you want to study English?” you 
may be fairly sure of the answer, “To help my coun- 
try.” Remember, then, that you are many thousands 
of miles away from the United States and from the 
answer, “To sueceed in life,” or “To make a lot of 
money,” or “To improve myself.” This leads us to 
wonder whether democracy has not led to some false 
conclusions in its overemphasis of the independence 
of the individual who makes loud elaims for his “four 


freedoms” but has never heard of the motto, “I serve.” 
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The power of the people, which is the essent al 
meaning of the word democracy, refers to the people 
collectively. “L’état, c'est moi,” whether spoken by , 
king or a citizen, never denotes a democracy, The 
selfish and self-centered demands made by supporters 
of a democratic government, whether as individuals oy 
as lobbies, have no place in a true democracy. 

Therefore, have we not stupidly though spectacy. 
arly shifted the center of gravity of our training effort 
toward the glorification of the individual and away 
from the service and welfare of the people as a whole? 
Rugged individualism is needed in pioneering; it js 
bred by competition; but it is a grave stumbling block 
to one world. You cannot serve two masters: your 
selfish self and your ecivie community or one world, 
You must love your neighbor and be considerate of 
him even more than of yourself, for too true is the 
saying, “He who loses his life for my sake shall find 
ka 

Does the pupil product of our schools, then, have 
predominantly rights, privileges, and liberties at the 
expense of others, or does he not rather acquire re- 
sponsibilities, duties, and obligations? Are we manu- 
facturing a preponderance of spoiled children in our 
educational factories? Have we not forgotten that 
the development of a career is not an end in itself? 
In our present position should we not make a shift 
in our school program in the direction of training 
pupils to aim at a world community by showing the 
value of service and helpfulness to the next fellow, to 
the class, to the school, to the village or local com- 
munity, to the country, and to the world at large? 
Many foreign educators are here in Ethopia with no 
other purpose than to help this kindly country in a 
way that she cannot help herself. I have heard of 
men who took part in the bombing of an enemy coun- 
try and are now back trying their best to restore that 
country. That is service. 

Edueators should be quick to learn this lesson. We 
should take action at once both in the direction of 
instilling moral and religious training in every grade 
in school and in the orientation of pupils away from 
self-development and self-expression for their own 
sake and toward service to humanity. This ean be 
done in easy steps and through examples. History 
and biography will help. But we must do this directly. 
The current plan of letting the churches come in to do 
this job “on released time” is a mere makeshift and 
an admission that we cannot do this work ourselves. 
Such temporizing may even be pernicious in the sense 
that it encourages the various denominations and seets 
to resume their competition for “a place in the sun.” 
I want general religious truths to be taught. Civic 
ethics, community problems and projects, obligations 
to father and mother, to brother and sister, to neigh- 
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hors and then, at the college level, the essential facts 
of the great religions of the world can enter the 
program. Keeping ever in mind that in the interna- 
tional sense we must understand and appreciate and 
respect What other people think and believe, we should 
not be so arrogant and self-sufficient as to assume 
hat we have nothing to learn from the teachings of 
other great thinkers in foreign countries or bygone 
ages. 

Thus we come back to the analogy of the tripod. 
Edueators should face the fact that we make a 
serious mistake when we negleet to provide for charac- 
ter development in our school program. At the 


Events... 
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present crisis it may prove to be the strongest leg to 
stand on for personal security and stability. Intelleet 
may be keen; the body may be strong; but the person 
may be spiritually weak. Moreover, the country in 
particular and the world as a whole cannot be any 
stronger or more fit to survive than the moral fiber of 
the people themselves who make up the population in 
each ease. To pass this problem over to the churches 
for solution is to admit to ourselves and to the world 
that we do not recognize our high duty to give ade- 
quate training to the youth of the land to meet the 
present qualifications of good citizens in an interna- 
tionalized world. 





FALSE ANALOGIES 

Tue Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as the basis of a survey of the 
school facilities of Montelair (N. J.), enunciated the 
following principle of American life: 

It has been an American tradition to seek continually 
for improved ways of doing things. In business and 
industry, great research organizations are maintained to 
discover new and improved processes and products. The 
organization that does not have a plan for improvement 
soon finds itself losing business and on the down grade. 


Accordingly the deduction is reached that 
there are compelling reasons why every school system 
should have a earefully planned and executed program 
of instructional development and improvement. 


This proposal to organize education on the analogy 
of business and industrial concerns is not suggested 
for the first time. The system of school administra- 
tion has been modeled on the pattern common in busi- 
ness and industry. The result has been “the line and 
staff” organization, which lends itself so easily to the 
construction of charts with the Board of Education 
at the top and, longo intervallo, teachers at the bottom 
in a neat box by themselves, sometimes in a line with, 
sometimes below, the janitors. 

The fact is that the analogy cannot be pressed too 
far because the ends to be attained in education are 
quite different from those which business and industry 
set for themselves. In the latter the product must be 
standardized and uniform; in the former standardiza- 
tion and uniformity are desirable only as they econ- 
tribute to the successful work of the teacher to pro- 
duce a well-educated individual. 

The distinction was recognized by some of the lead- 
ers whose task was to train administrators. They 
realized the danger of going too far in the direction 





of emphasizing administration for the sake of ad- 
ministration and discovered that sound administration 
exists to make good education possible. 

The analogy suggested in the above quotations has 
another defect in the suggestion that classroom work 
can be improved by blueprints produced by a research 
organization at the top and handed down to the teach- 
ers. To produce plans for the improvement of the 
processes and products in business and industry means 
the production of better machinery which makes little 
demands on the intelligence of its operators. In edu- 
cation neither teachers nor pupils correspond to the 
operators and materials in business and industry. An 
educational system is in the long run only as good as 
the teachers; an overhead organization may offer sug- 
gestions but without competent teachers—and ability 
to use one’s professional freedom and insight is a 
mark of competence—the best suggestions that ema- 
nate from a research organization will be futile. 

In the new demands of education listed by the sur- 
veyors one lesson might have been learned from busi- 
ness—not to try to put goods on the market until the 
customers are ready for them.—lI. L. K. 


INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILANTHROPY 

THE greatest increase in American philanthropy 
during 1948 was shown in the field of education, ac- 
cording to a report by the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration of New York which made publie its annual 
survey of gifts and bequests late in January. This 
statement is substantiated by a later report made by 
Arnaud C. Marts, president of Marts and Lundy, 
Inc., directors of financial campaigns for colleges and 
other institutions. Addressing District II, American 
Alumni Council, January 26, Dr. Marts said that he 


estimated conservatively, after considerable study, 
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that more n $150,000,000 had been contributed to 
ndependent colleges in 1948, “Large gifts and be 
que by wealtt en and women reached astounding 
proportion n spite of the belief of many that the 
day of large gifts was over. Gifts and bequests to 
colleges from or 16 individuals totaled $75,363,000 
in individual amounts which ranged from $25,000 to 
$40,000,000 each.” 


The John Price Jones Corporation survey covered 


eight cities which that the total publicly 


re ported 
announced e@itts and bequests reached $362,194,204 


n 1948, as con pared with $232,191,062 In 1947. Ot 


this amount education received $109,315,656 as com- 


pared with $46,715,619 in 1947. Organized social 


also showed sizable Increases 
New York, Balti- 


Angeles, Philadelphia, 


foreign relief 


work and 


in 1948, The cities studied were: 


Boston, Chicago, Los 


Louis, and Washington (D. C.). 


more, 


siuint 


IMPROVING PUBLIC SCHOOLS VIA 
COMMUNITY CONFERENCES 
OPERATING under the theory that publie education 
can be improved through the co-operation of pupils, 
parents, teachers, school officials, and laymen in mixed 
discussion groups, the College of Education, Univer- 
Illinois, has organized a new series of fifteen 
one-day regional conferences on school problems. As 
had held at 


Stress is laid on the devel- 


sity ol 


of January, two such meetings been 
Bloomington and Dixon. 
opment of experiences in group procedures which are 
expected to be used in other community activities. 
Conferences have been planned for communities all 
over I]linois. 

Co-ordinators of the conference, each of which en- 
lists the participation of about 150,200 persons, are 


J. Lloyd Trump and Harold D. 


professors of education at the university. 


Trimble, associate 
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FILM PROGRAMS FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


THE Film Council of America, Glen Burch, ex, 
tive director, recently announced the tortheoming py 
lication of a series of eight pamphlets to aid 
councils and other community organizations in de 
oping effective film programs. The pamphlets 
with the procedures of obtaining films; using th, 
effectively; and conducting film surveys, works! 
film festival, and film-forum projects. 

The titles are as follows: 

‘“How to Form a Film Counceil,’’ by Mr. Burch; ‘‘}] 
to Obtain and Sereen Films for Community Use, 
Cecile Starr, the Film Forum k 
view and a staff member of the Film Laboratory of t 
Institute of Adult at Columbia Universit 


‘*How to Conduct 


associate editor of 
Education 
a Survey of Community Film Needs 
and Resourees,’’ by Rex Johnson, director of resear 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Council of Social Agencies and 
a founder of the Rochester ““How 
Organize a Community Film Information Center,’’ 
Charlesanna Fox, director of the group-services depart 
ment of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville (Tenn. 
‘*‘How to Organize and Conduct Community Film Wor! 
Aud 


and tl 


Film Couneil; 


Louis Goodman, supervisor of the 
Visual City York) 
author of numerous articles on film-utilization problems 
and film workshops; ‘‘How to Conduct a Communit 
by Robert H. Schacht, director of th 
Information and 


shops,’’ by 


Center at College (New 


Film Forum,’’ 
University of Wisconsin’s Bureau of 
Program Services; ‘‘How to Evaluate Films for Con 
munity Use,’’ by Robertson Sillars, editor of the Ad 

Education Journal and assistant to the director of th 
American Association for Adult Education; and ‘‘ Hi 

by Virginia 


to Organize a Community Film Festival,’ 
Beard and R. H. Nissley of the Cleveland Film Counci 

Copies of individual pamphlets or of the entire set 
may be ordered from the Film Council of America, 
6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


February 7: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

FLORENCE S. Tasor, professor of chemistry, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn 
dean, School of Home Economics, January 31. 


5), succeeded Joan M. Rock as 
Dr. 
Tabor had been serving as acting dean following the 
resignation of Dean Rock in September, 1948. 

Mark Scuvunart, whose appointment to the staff of 
Musie (New York 27), was 


AND Society, January 26, 1946, 


the Juilliard School of 


reported in SCHOO! 


has been named dean, beginning with the academi 
year 1949-50. 
of public activities, has been appointed assistant dean 


Frederick Prausnitz, associate director 


Jean Morel, well-known French musician, will assum 





new duties as conductor and head of the orchestra 
department in September, and Harry L. Robin, di- 
rector of the department of acousties, has been given 
Robert Hut 


stader, director of the extension and preparatory <div! 


additional duties as concert manager. 


sions and of the summer school, will serve as acting 
director of choral musie during the leave of absenc: 
granted to Robert Shaw. 


Haruan C. Kocn, professor of education, Unive! 
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of Michigan, has been appointed assistant dean 


university’s Horace H. Rackham School of 


ol tne 


Graduate Studies and graduate adviser to the state’s 
colleges of edueation, succeeding the late Clifford 
Woody, whose death was reported in ScHooL ANp 
Society. November 27, 1948. John Philip Wernette, 
ose appointment as protessor of business adminis- 
tion Was reported in these columns, August 14, 
1948, has been named director, Bureau of Business 
Research, to sueceed Edgar H. Gault who has asked 
) be returned to full-time teaching. Other appoint- 
ents, effective at the opening of the spring semester, 
are: Frank E. Legg, Jr., assistant professor of engi- 
neering materials, to succeed E. A. Boyd, retired; 
and Austin Warren, professor of English. Ralph D. 
Rabinovitch has been named assistant professor of 
psychiatry, effective January 1, and Sara Dubo, in- 
structor in psychiatry, effective February 1. 


HELEN R. ANDREWS was recently appointed as- 
sistant dean of women, University of Illinois. 


THROUGH an anonymous benefactor Marquette Uni- 
versity (Milwaukee 3) has been enabled to establish 
the first full-time clinical professorship, the chair of 
ophthalmology, in its School of Medicine, with F. 
Herbert Haessler, a retired oculist of the city, as 
the first incumbent. The chair has been established 
as a memorial to the late John L. Yates, a former 
surgeon of Milwaukee and a member of the staff of 
the school, and his sister, the late Mrs. Carol M. Allis. 
Edward A. Bachhuber has been appointed assistant 
dean in charge of the medical-education and research 
program set up in Milwaukee County institutions 
through the affiliation of the School of Medicine with 
the institutions. 


BaRRISS MILLS, professor of English, University of 
Denver, has been appointed director of the univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Research in Humanities and Social 
Development; Byron Cohn, professor of physics, has 
been named to the Research Board as a faculty rep- 
resentative. 


EARL PARKER HANSON, internationally known 
geographer, has assumed new duties as chairman of 
the department of geography, University of Delaware. 
The appointment has been made in keeping with the 
university’s plan to strengthen its offerings in geog- 
raphy and to encourage a widening world point of 
View among its students. The following persons re- 
ceived promotions to professorships as of January 
|: Frederick B. Parker, chairman of the department 
of sociology; Vineent E. Parker, chairman of the 
department of physies; Anthony Loudis, chairman of 
the department of music; and Halsey M. MacPhee, 
chairman of the department of psychology. Ralph 
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Kk. Kuehn was promoted from an instructorship in 


electrical engineering to an assistant professorship. 


Ropert G. HEATH, instructor in neurology, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of psy 
chiatry and neurology, School of Medicine, Tulane 
University. Forrest E. La Violette, protessor of so 
ciology, McGill University (Montreal), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of sociology for the spring 
and summer sessions in the college of Arts and Sei 
ences to serve during the leave of absence granted to 
Clarence E. Glick, professor of sociology. Dr. Glick 
is serving a visiting professorship in sociology in the 
University of Hawaii. 

MitprRED M. LANDIS was recently appointed pro 
fessor of art, Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 

Davip R. Mace, general secretary of the National 
Marriage Guidance Council of England, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of human relations, Drew 
University (Madison, N. J.), for the academic year 
1949-50. 


and marriage and family living. Upon an invitation 


Dr. Mace will give courses in counseling 


from the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munie- 
ipalities, Dr. Mace spent the first week of February 
in Montreal discussing the possibility of establishing 


marriage-guidance clinies in Canada. 


Houstoun WaArING, editor, Littleton (Colo.) In- 
dependent, will be the third Erie W. Allen Memorial 
Fund Lecturer at the University of Oregon. Mr. 
Waring will address the 30th annual Oregon Press 
Conference, February: 18-19, and spend some time 


meeting with the classes in journalism. 


Hucu F. Seasury has been appointed associate 
professor of speech, the State University of Lowa. 


Enrico VOLTERRA, formerly instructor in mechan- 
ies and structures, University of Rome, assumed new 
duties as associate professor of mechanics, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), February 1. 


Water E, MEYERHOP, research assistant professor 
of physies, University of Illinois, will assume new 
duties as assistant professor of physies, Stanford 
University, September 1. 

EstHER MEACHUM AND Davin WAGNER have been 
appointed to the staffs of the department of home 
economies and the department of English, respec 
tively, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 

RicHarp H. SULLIVAN AND WILLIAM W. TURNBULL 
have been elected to vice-presidencies of the Eduea- 
tional Testing Service. Mr. Sullivan, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant director, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 


December 28, 1946, is executive vice-president and 
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Lre ire! Mi Turnbull, director of test construction 
nd rese¢ ch, vice president ot test development, 
! and research Robert FEF. Kolkebeck, a 
ember « the staff sinee t summer, has been 
! ed tant treasurer 
P S. Amipon, former superintendent of schools, 
Saint Paul (Minn.), whose appointment as consult- 
t on educational relations, General Mulls, Muinne- 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 


7, 1944, has resigned to serve as special consultant to 


busine firms and other organizations on edueéational 
relations. Responsibility tor the nutrition-edueation 
program of General Mills will be vested in the heads 


of several sections, with George Ludeke of the depart- 
Mr. Amidon 


ise the firm on its program, 


ment of publie services as co-ordinator. 


| continue to adv 


k the editorship of Ronald Hilton, director of 
Stantord 


rst issue of Hispanic World Report was 


UNp! 
t} 


he Hispanic-American program, Univer- 
sity, the fi 
published on January 30. The 31-page magazine is 
giving monthly coverage of social, political, and eco- 
nomie developments in Latin America. The editorial 
assistants on the current number were Frances Cough- 


lin, of El 


Barbara, both of whom have spent considerable time 


Cajon (Calif.), and Marie Koefod, of Santa 


in South American countries. Carl B. Spaeth, dean, 


School 


of Law, is chairman of the advisory board. 


WILHELMINA HILL, associate professor of eduea- 


+ 
) 


tion, University of Denver, has accepted a post 


the 


as 


specialist in social seienees, Office of Edueation, 


FSA, 
THE 


master, St. 


REVEREND ALBERT HAWLEY 
Albans (National 
Boys, Washington, D. 


ot his duties, June 30, after 20 years of service. 


Lucas, head- 
Cathedral School for 


C.), has asked to be relieved 


NELSON P. MEap, professor of history, City College 
(New 


ment 


York), having reached the mandatory retire- 
age of 70 years, joined the ranks of the emeriti, 


46 


chairmanship of the department of history and the 


January 31, after years of service, including the 


acting presidency (1939-41) of the college. 


Recent Deaths 

Sehool of 
Music, West Virginia University (Morgantown), died, 
Dr. Cuth- 


bert, who was known as a singer in churches and on 


FRANK Epwarp CUTHBERT, director, 


January 27, at the age of fifty-four years. 
the radio, had served as professor of music and in the 


directorship at the university since 1934. 


ALFRED DoNALDSON CoMPTON, retired professor of 
English, City College (New York), succumbed to a 
heart attack, January 28, at the age of seventy-two 


years. Professor Compton had held the professor- 
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ship in the college (1897-1946) and had served a; 
chairman of the department (1938-46). 


JAMES STEPHEN MIKESH, former chairman of th 
department of mathematics, the Lawrenceville (N. J. 
School, died, January 29, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Mr. Mikesh had taught at the universities oj 
Colorado and Minnesota and Harvard University and 
had served as the first director of Hibbing (Minn. 
Junior College prior to World War I. 
member of the staff of the department of mathemat 


He Was ; 


ies (1921-25), Yale University, and had served th 
Lawrenceville School master in mathematics 
(1925-41) and head of the department (1941—June, 
1948). 


as 


James J. GILL, associate professor of public speak 
ing, University of San Francisco, died, of a heart 
Mr. 
Gill had served the university since 1928 in the depart- 


attack, January 30, at the age of fifty-five years. 


ment of publie speaking and as director of dramatic. 


Jupson ALLEN TouMAN, professor of Greek and 
Latin, Georgetown (Ky.) College, suceumbed to a 
heart ailment, January 30, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Dr. Tolman had served as professor of Latin 
(1901-02), Des Moines (Iowa) College; teacher (1904 
08), El Paso (Tex.) High School; professor of Latin 
and Greek (1908-17), Simmons College (Boston) ; 
president (1917-19), Howard Payne College (Brown- 
wood, Tex.) ; president (1919-22), Oklahoma Baptist 
University (Shawnee); head of the department ot 
ancient languages (1922-23), Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College (Stillwater) ; and at George- 
town College as professor of education and head otf 
the department (1923-29) and professor of Greek 
and Latin and head of the department of classical 
languages (since 1929). 


ANNE Seymour BLAKE, who was retired in 1934 as 
dean of women, State Teachers College (Geneseo, N. 
Y.), died, January 31, at the age of seventy-eight 


years. 


Raps JAcoB GREENBERG, dean, Hebrew Theological 
College (Chicago), died, January 31, at the age ot 
sixty-nine years. Dr. Greenberg had held the dean- 
ship since the founding of the college (1921). 


GreorGE HoLuANp BALDWIN, assistant director ot 
education and director of vocational education, Rhode 
Island State Department of Education, died, January 
31, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Baldwin had 
served as agronomist (1915-19) in the extension serv- 
ices, Rhode Island State College (Kingston) ; instrue- 
tor in voeational agriculture (1919-23), Bristol (R. 
I.) High School; and supervisor of agricultural 
teacher training (1923-36) and assistant director of 
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education and director of vocational education (since 
1936), State Department of Education. 

ELLEN C. (1895-1925), Mil- 
waukee-Downer College (Milwaukee), died, February 
» at the age of ninety-eight years. Miss Sabin had 
taught in Eugene and Portland (Ore.) and in 1887 


SABIN, president 


was chosen “the first woman superintendent of schools 
in Portland.” 


CuauNncy CLINTON LIVELY, head of the department 
of edueation and psychology, Waynesburg (Pa.) Col- 
leze, succumbed to a heart attack, February 2, at the 
age of sixty-five years. Dr. Lively had served as a 
teacher in rural schools of Pennsylvania (1902-05) ; 
principal (1909-14), Brookville (Pa.) High School, 

1914-18), Latrobe (Pa.) High School, and (1918- 
28), Charleroi (Pa.) High School; and professor of 
education and psychology (1928-29) and head of the 
department (since 1928), Waynesburg College. 


FRANKLIN THOMAS BAKER, professor emeritus of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia University, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 3, at the age of 
eighty-four years. Dr. Baker had served as instruec- 
tor (1887-92), Dickenson Preparatory School (Car- 
lisle, Pa.), and at Teachers College as instructor in 
English (1892-93) and professor (1893-1933). He 
was the founder of the department of the teaching of 
English at the college and developed one of the first 
comprehensive courses in this field in an American 
college. Dr. Baker was the author of a number of 
textbooks, an editor of several books of poetry, and 
a frequent contributor to educational journals. 


JuLIA Harwoop CAvERNO, professor emeritus of 
Greek language and literature, Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.), died, February 4, at the age of 


eighty-six years. Professor Caverno had served the 


_Ghorter Papers. 
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college in the department of Greek from 1893 uatil 
her retirement in 1931. The Julia Harwood Caverno 
Prize, awarded annually to an undergraduate student 


tor proficiency in Greek, was founded in her honor. 


ELBERT ASA GRUVER, retired superintendent, Penn 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf (Mount Airy), died, 
February 5, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Gruver had served as teacher (1892-98) and superin 
tendent (1925-36), Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf; superintendent (1898-1908), Institution for 
the Deaf (New York City); superintendent (1908 
18), Central New York Institution for the Deat 
(Rome) ; superintendent (1918-25), Iowa School for 
the Deaf (Council Bluffs); and president (1934-47), 
American Association to Promote the Teaching ot 
Speech to the Deaf. 

CLARA PRICE NEWPORT, retired head of the depart 
ment of German, Swarthmore (Pa.) College died, 
February 6, at the age of seventy-nine years. Mrs. 
Newport had taught in the department from 1912 to 
1936 and had served as head from 1926 to 1936. 


Honors and Awards 

LEONARD D. WHITE AND Louis GoTTSCHALK, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Chicago, re- 
Dr. White, 


professor of publie administration, was given the 


cently received national literary prizes. 


second annual Woodrow Wilson Award for the best 
book on American government and democracy pub- 
lished during 1948, “The Federalists.” Dr. Gottschalk, 
professor of modern history, was awarded the first 
James Hazen Prize of $1,000 for the best study in 
1947-48 of Franeo-American relations of the political 
history of the 19th century, “Lafayette between the 
American Revolution and the French Revolution.” 





WHY NOT TEACH LISTENING? 


JAMES I. BROWN 


University of Minnesota 


Our democratic society is based on the ability of its 
citizens to think intelligently. Since accurate full in- 
formation is the raw material for sound thinking, 
reading and listening, our two principal sources of 
information assume a position of paramount impor- 
tance. That may have been what the Basie Aims 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English had in mind when they placed at the head 
of their report the statement: “Language is a basic 
instrument in the maintenance of the democratic way 





of life.” The election with its attendant plethora of 
word making will serve to point up that statement 
significantly. 

Certainly the attention devoted to the teaching and 
study of reading at all school levels is conerete evi- 
dence of the great importance we attach to that lan- 
guage art. In 1937, W. S. Gray said that over 1,200 
studies of reading had been published since 1925, 
which was more than twice the number reported dur- 
ing the entire preceding century. More recent figures 
on reading studies reveal the presence now of over 
2,625 different reports that merit the designation of 
research. Reading probably more than any other 
school subject has been the object of scientifie study 
and investigation. 
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stening, our other major source 


it W il ne 
nfor n? Practically no attention at all has 
en to if It may be argued that listening is 
uch less important language activity, not deserving 
ich attention as reading. Yet if the language ac- 
most Treq ently engaged in is of most lmpor- 





tance and if the few studies so far made are accurate, 


stening, not reading, deserves the favored position 
in the educational pattern. 

A study by Paul T. Rankin (“The Importance of 
Listening Ability,” English Journal, October, 1928) 
resulted in the discovery that 70 per cent of an aver- 
age adult’s waking time was spent in some form of 
communication. The proportion was as follows: 9 
per cent of that time was spent in writing activities, 
16 per cent in reading activities, 30 per cent in speak- 
ng activities, and 45 per cent in listening activities. 

Walter Barnes, in a study of 7,000 school subjects, 
found that 98 per cent of their out-of-school language 

speaking and listening 
The third study of this 


activities were oral in nature 
activities, in other words. 

kind, and the only one to place listening below read- 
ing, was a survey of the out-of-school language ac- 
tivities of 346 Chieago high-school pupils. The re- 
sults are not in terms of the per cent of time but in 
the questionnaire items 
The fol- 


lowing results, then, are per cents of the possible total 


terms of the per cent oft 
checked in each of the four language areas. 
score under each of the four headings: 59 per cent 
speaking, 54 per cent reading, 46 per cent listening, 
and 37 per cent writing. Apparently this method of 
scoring is somewhat misleading and gives a rather 
distorted picture, for the normal assumption is that 
we speak to someone, that we have an audience of 
one or more. That would place listening on a level 
with speaking, if not somewhat above. According to 
this evidence listening would seem to be the most 
frequently used of the language arts. 

But frequency is not the sole justification for in- 
cluding a subject in the curriculum. Listening may 
be an art so easily mastered that no special training 
is needed. A consideration of some differences be- 
tween reading and listening may help us judge their 
relative difficulty. 

In reading one may stop and deliberate, look back 
to check inconsistencies or to clarify an obseure pas- 
sage, and go at his own pace, allowing himself time 
to “weigh and consider.” In listening, on the other 
hand, one goes at the pace set by the speaker, has 
little or no opportunity for deliberation, and is under 
the direct influence of powerful personality factors. 
According to available evidence, the individual in a 
group tends to be less critical and discriminating in 


his judgment, more open to emotional appeals. 
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One listener’s overt approval is likely to genergy, 
enthusiasm in others, thus setting up a eirele respony 
that is peculiar to an audience situation. Such 
tors sometimes lead a group of individuals to beco; 
a psychological crowd or, in extreme cases, even 
mob. There the individual tends to lose his identit, 
These things 


may lead us to agree with Harlen M. Adams (‘Leary 


almost completely in that of the group. 


ing to Be Diseriminating Listeners,” English Journ 
January, 1947): “The German people were led astray 
by Hitler, primarily, I think, because of what they 
listened to—not because of what they thought or 
read.” 

Critieal listening, at least in an audience situation, 
would appear to be even more difficult than critical 
reading. Furthermore the dangers of uncritical lis. 
tening seem more pronounced. 

In still a third respect listening seems to merit as 
much attention as reading, or perhaps even mor 
The most important affairs of this country are not 
carried on by letter, but around the conference table 
and in special committees—speaking and _ listening 
situations primarily. In business such important mat- 
ters as policy are usually discussed and settled in con- 
ference by company representatives or officials. As 
a rule important school-administration problems ar 
settled by committee action and brought up for final 
approval at a faculty meeting. These are but a few 
of the many examples that could be cited to illustrate 
the rather obvious truth that oral communication is 
the preferred form for matters of unusual importanc 

One further consideration. According to the psy- 
chologist, Ernst Juenger, 


The course of the word is from mouth to ear; it is th 
spoken, audible word. This is true in reading, whic! 
employs the eye as aid, or in Braille, which employs th 
sense of touch. We always read ‘‘by detouring’’ through 
the sense of hearing—that is, in passing over the lines 

: 


and pages we mentally pronounce the content to our- 


selves. 


If this is so, listening may be considered more in- 
portant than reading because of its basie directness. 

From the standpoint of frequency, difficulty, direct- 
ness, and importance, listening would seem to deserve 
Why not teach it? How 
ean that responsibility be overlooked any longer in 


our wholehearted attention. 


our schools? 

We cannot excuse ourselves on the ground that 
people automatically and without effort learn how to 
listen effectively. We cannot claim that in every re- 
spect except listening there are individual differences 


which must be taken into consideration in planning 


and conducting educational experiences. 
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Nor ean it be said that in a democracy there is really 
same need for thoughtful listening as in a 
torship, Where such ability is needed to let one see 
ind the propaganda curtain. Freedom of speech 
es not mean freedom from propaganda, from the 
nfluence of powerful pressure groups of one kind or 
nother. If we do not exercise judgment, we end up 
believing the most skillful propagandist. We 
ould cultivate the ability to listen “between the 
lines,” to make allowance for bias, to note emotional 
appeals, and to look for factual evidence before reach- 
ng a conclusion. 


? 


Again, why not teach listening? Someone is likely 


to say, “We are teaching listening!” Yet exactly 

what has been done so far in teaching and research in 
this field? The comparatively new substitution of a 
communication program for the more _ traditional 
freshman composition course at the college level and 
similar shifts of emphasis on other levels have brought 
listening into the picture, along with such old stand- 
bys as writing, reading, and speaking. 

Several of the textbooks have echoed that interest, 
the word “listening” being introduced into the title or 
into the table of contents. But the sections devoted 
to listening have little real substance. They are apt 
to contain subjective advice on how to concentrate or 
how to take notes or make an outline. They are apt 
to be a renaming and rephrasing of old material to 
give the impression of up-to-dateness. 

All too often, both in the textbooks and in the pro- 
gram of studies, listening is there in name only. Lis- 
tening has always been and continues to be a char- 
acteristie activity at all school levels. For that reason 
it has been easy to “modernize” the curriculum to in- 
clude listening. It requires only the simple expedient 
of naming an activity already omnipresent. But 
there is a difference between listening and teaching 
listening. Having a student listen is not teaching 
listening any more than having a student listen to 
classical musie is teaching musie appreciation. 

One of the first universities to launch a full-scale 
communication program still does nothing about lis- 
tening, not even in testing. As one writer puts it: “At 
present we get no measure of his skill in listening, and 
to that extent our diagnostie testing program is still 
deficient. As far as is known, the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul campus, is the only school to offer 
a specifie course in listening as part of the freshman 
communication program.! 

No doubt there are a few interesting units on listen- 
ing, but almost the only one described in any detail 
in article form is one by Earl J. Dias, “Three Levels 


1 Ralph G. Nichols. ‘Listening: Questions and Prob- 


lems,’’ Quarterly Jour. of Speech, Feb., 1947. 
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of Listening,” English Journal, May, 1947. Judged 
on empirical grounds, it appears to be a well-planned, 
effective approach. 

Actually we know so little about the process of 
listening that any teaching of it is likely to be a hit- 
or-miss affair. There are probably not over 20 re- 
search studies in listening as compared with over 2,600 
in reading. For that reason the teaching of listening 
is based on very slender, insecure foundations. That 
should not, however, discourage us from the attempt, 
but rather challenge us to explore the possibilities and 
to discover suitable techniques and methods. 

There is a slight but healthy increase in the amount 
of talk about listening. The articles, “Listening— 
the Neglected Phase of Communication,” and “Just 
Listen! The Neglected 4th Phase of Communiea- 
tion,” indicate a growing awareness of a_ problem, 
but they are still far too few in number. 

The National Couneil of Teachers of English has 
through its English Journal encouraged such interest. 
It contained the first study in the field and has so far 
published more articles on listening than any other 





magazine—a total of eight in the past twenty years. 

During the past year the English Journal topical in- 
dex, for the first time in its history, carried a separate 
heading for listening, with two articles listed. This 
past year, as a phase of the couneil’s nation-wide cur 
riculum study, a newly created committee on listening 
began to function. 

We may sum up what has already been done in 
teaching, in research, and in general discussion in the 
field of listening by saying we have scarcely made a 
beginning. We should hastily add Horace Mann’s 
comment that the “mere beginning of a good cause is 
never little.” Certainly there is evidence of interest 
which, if kept alive, may be sufficient to start us along 
the road toward a needed understanding. 

The answers to the question, “What can we do?” are 
first, that we can begin extensive research in the field 
in order to arrive at the understanding needed to teach 
listening effectively, and second, that we can make 
immediate application of research discoveries to teach- 
ing at all levels. 

The phrase, “at all levels,” deserves emphasis. Cer- 
tainly listening should not be relegated to college or 
university freshman English classes and there for 
gotten. Like reading, it should be taught at all levels 
in accord with the natural growth and development 
pattern of the child. There should be well-established 
developmental and remedial listening programs such 
as we have in reading. 

Further, listening should not necessarily be the con- 
cern solely of English teachers. Teachers of social 


science or government will want to teach certain per- 


RIES 
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tinent listening skills. In economies a unit on con- 

mer buyit nd advertising could hardly avoid some 
rad tening. In the teaching of foreign languages 
listening may also have a place note the new ap- 


proach to the teaching of German at the University 


deseribed in the by George A. 


Ear” 


article 


cherer, “Reading German with Eye and 


Reborts... 


(Modern Language Jour., Mareh, 1948). These arp 
but a few of the many areas where listening has 
particular contribution to make and where special 
listening skills might well be taught. 

Without minimizing the recognized importance of 
reading, why not recognize equally the importance 


of listening? Why not teach listening? 





SUMMER SESSIONS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD! 
e institutions are withdrawing their sum- 


DePauw 


WHILI 
er sé University, Greencastle, 
Ind., has announced that decreased summer enrollment 
and the lessening of the veteran problem have brought 
about the decision to revert to the prewar policy of 


holding only the regular sessions), many others are 


offering interesting and unusual courses. In some in- 
stances colleges are continuing an earlier policy of 


sending students abroad for the summer; in others, 


the session in foreign countries is being initiated; still 
others are combining study at home with courses 
abroad. 

The UNtversiry OF CALIFORNIA (Los Angeles) is 


planning to establish a summer session abroad, start- 


no} 
In In 


Lo Me xieco 


June. Four groups of students are to be sent 


London, Paris, and Ziirich, with a 
location in southern Germany or Austria a_ possible 
alternate. Each group, under the direction of mem- 
bers of the university faculty, will be composed of 
12-30 


mate ly eight 


American students and will spend approxi- 
weeks abroad. 
addressed to Clifford 
105 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. 


FRANCISCO 


Preliminary inquiries 
may be Prator, assistant dean 
of students, 

SAN STATE COLLEGE is organizing its 
third seminar in Europe for the coming summer. 
Under the direction of Alfred G. Fisk, professor of 
philosophy, and Louis Wasserman, professor of gov- 
ernment, the group will study the functioning of Euro- 
pean governments, progress of reconstruction, polit- 
ical-party alignments, and the East-vs.-West orienta- 
tion of peoples. Interviews have been arranged with 
leaders in government, labor, business, and other fields 
in Great Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
and Sweden. Twenty-four persons 


many, Finland, 


will be selected to make the trip, and applications 
should be addressed to Professor Fisk, 124 Buchanan 
Street, San Franciseo, Calif. 

Summer classes at St. Martin-Vesubie (France) are 


being planned by BrapLey UNIversity (Peoria, IIl.). 


' Based on special reports sent to School and Society. 


The fee will cover six weeks of class work, week. 
end excursions to Switzerland and the Riviera, and 
Courses, which will earn aca- 


a 10-day trip to Paris. 
demic credit for suecessful work, embrace elementary 
French, French conversation and literature, history 
of Franee, French regional studies, and comparative 
education. Students from other institutions may 
register for the course until March 1. 

James B. Tharp, professor of the teaching of for- 
eign languages, the Ou1Io STATE UNIVERSITY, will 
direct a field workshop during the summer that will 
use “the entire nation of France as a laboratory.” 
The project, under the auspices of the university's 
College of Education, in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of University Travel, Boston, is designed to pro 
vide graduate students and teachers of French with 
an intimate knowledge of French life and eivilization. 
Those participating in the main tour will leave New 
York for Paris by air, July 31, and return on Sep- 
tember 1. 
boat will sail from Quebee for England, July 16; 
the other will leave New York, July 28. More de 
tailed information may be obtained by writing to Dr. 


One of two groups planning to travel by 


Tharp. 

BETHANY (W. Va.) COLLEGE has announced a spe- 
cial Summer School of Languages, “designed to meet 
the need of the modern student in the modern world.” 
It is planned not only for students who expect to 
teach or become interpreters or to join the diplomatic 
or consular services, but for journalists, business men 
and students who expect to be located in foreign 
trade, students in education who desire better under- 
standing among peoples, and science students who 
need study in foreign languages. The 
cover six weeks on the college campus and six weeks 
in a foreign country of the student’s choice. The lan- 
guages offered will be French, German, and Spanish. 
Students will be accepted in groups of 15, each group 
in charge of one instructor who will be selected from 


course will 


among outstanding languages teachers in the United 
States and Canada. From June 16 to September 6 
all members of the various groups will “work, eat, 
Applications 


sleep, and live a foreign language.” 
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ild be addressed to E. D. McKenzie, director of 
the school, betore Mareh 1. 

A six-week summer session in Europe (July 5- 
September 20, covering three groups) is announced 
yy the New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH (New York 

in co-operation with World Studytours, the travel 
-eryice of Columbia University. The purpose of the 
session, the first to be arranged by the school, is “to 
uford American students the opportunity to study 
political and economie conditions at first hand in this 
time of crisis... and to advance the cause of inter- 
national understanding through the free mingling with 
peoples of other lands.” John H. Ferguson, dean, 
School of Polities, will direct the session which will be 
held in three cities: an English industrial city, Paris, 
and Anneey (France). The session, which is open to 
mature and responsible American citizens from all 
parts of the United States, will carry three courses 
of 30 hours each of which each student must take 
two. The estimated total cost “for all essential ex- 
penses from the point of embarkation and return, 
including tuition for two courses, will be about $850.” 
A booklet of information may be obtained by address- 
ing Summer Session, New School, 66 West 12th 
Street, New York 11. 

The sixth session of the INTER-AMERICAN SUMMER 
ScHooL (La Eseuela de Verano) will be held in 
Saltillo, Mexico, July 4-August 12. For the first time 
th 


Azteca, considered the most beautiful property in 


e school will oceupy its own campus, the Parque 


Saltillo. The school is incorporated under the Na- 
tional Department of Education, Section of Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico. Work on both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels is offered, with no entrance 
requirements for undergraduates except a desire to 
learn Spanish. All communications pertaining to en- 
rollment should be addressed in this country to Donald 
M. Custer, Box 413, Salida (Colo.). 

The UNIVERSITY OF SAN Marcos (Lima, Peru), in 
collaboration with other cultural institutions, is offer- 
ing a summer school for teachers, graduates, and stu- 
dents of the United States. The cost of the course 
(July 1-August 12) is $260, including tuition and 
room and board. There are no special requirements 
for admission to the school except that the candidates 
must have a reading knowledge of Spanish. Nine 
courses, from which the student may make a selection, 
will be given in Spanish, but résumés in English will 
be provided. Persons desiring credit (five units to a 
course) will be given examinations at the close of the 
session, and the university will grant a certificate in- 
dicating the subjects studied and the credit received. 
Detailed information may be obtained by writing to 
Department of Special Courses, Seminario de Letras, 
Apartado 1985, Lima. 


A summer school, “addressed primarily to Amer- 
icans,” will be held at the UNiIversity oF FRIBURG 
(Switzerland), July 18-August 27. The school will 
be open to all students—graduate or undergraduate 
veterans, teachers, and adults—who are interested in 
the following broad fields: history and European civ 
ilization, the Church in Europe, main currents of 
European thought, political trends in Europe, and 
economic and social problems of Europe today. In 
tensive and practical work in the French and German 
languages and literatures will also be available, al- 
though none will be for beginners. Descriptive leaf- 
lets and registration forms may be obtained by writ- 


ing to the secretary of the summer school. 


etal 9 ) LY; . 
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ALLENDY, RENE, AND HELLA LoBSTEIN. Sex Problems in 
School. (Translated from the Freneh by Egon Lar- 
sen.) Pp. 182. Staples Press Ltd., Mandeville Place, 


London, England. 1948. 10/6. 
One of the burning questions and problems of our society : 
the peculiar position of the child in a world made for 
adults, a world of dangers, mysteries, and threats to his 
dawning instincts and intelligence, This is very thor 
oughly investigated in this book. 

e 


‘Arts in Childhood.’ Illustrated. Series III. Bul- 
letin No.1. ‘*One World in Children’s Books.’’ Pp. 
19. Bulletin No. 2. ‘‘Opportunity in the Arts.’’ Pp. 
19. Bulletin No. 38. ‘*Starting the School Year 
Right.’’ Pp. 19. Bulletin No. 4. ‘‘Art as a Uni- 

versal Language.’’ Pp. 14. Fisk University, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. 1948. 530 cents a copy, four for $1.00. 

Three organizations, Association for Arts in Childhood, 

Arts Co-operative Services, and Intergroup Education Com 

mittee, present these bulletins with information and with 

reproductions of art by children from Egypt, Belgium, 

Haiti, New Mexico, and New York 


+ 
BATTERSBY, W. J. De La Salle: A Pioneer of Modern 
Education. Illustrated. Pp. xix+236. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1949. $3.50. 


While the hero of this book is known to most educators as 
one of the “landmarks” in French education, what is gen 
erally known of him is slight, degmatic, incomplete, and, 
therefore, false Mr. Battersby’s book is the first contri- 
bution to the English-speaking world of the matter which 
ean claim to be a work of historieal research, an independ 
ent study with a different purpose. 


BERNBAUM, ERNEST. Guide through the Romantic Move- 
ment. Pp. xi+351. The Ronald Press. 1949. $3.00. 
This is a companion volume to the “Anthology of Roman- 
ticism,” and a second edition; the first was published in 
1930. With sketches of the lives, works, philosophies, and 
principles, are added selected bibliographies of the poets 
and writers of the Romantic Movement, with a chapter on 
the authors of the movement. What relation was there 
among the writers, their lives (outer and inner), their 
personalities, their ideas? In what kind of life did they 
find happiness? And what was their relation to other 
Romantics? 

« 


BLAIR, GLENN M. Educational Psychology, Its Develop 
ment and Present Status. Bulletin No. 13. Pp. 34. 
3ureau of Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 1948. 

This course should be greatly reorganized and reoriented 
if it is to meet adequately its avowed function in teaching 
education, we are told here. 
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0 O The l ty of European History: A Po 
( tural Survey. Pp. 383 Jonathan Cape, 
| rd S ire, London. 1948. 18 
I sou ittel t to bring home to ordinary men 
men s1 ened and bewildered by the tragedies of 
s he solid achievements of the past to take a 
the perspective of European history ; and to 
eu int of our civilization’s success 


e 
Broadening the Services of Small High Schools.’’ Bul 
No. 9. Illustrated. Pp. 45. Federal Security 
\gene U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, 1) ( 


1948 15 cents. 
I re rt sugyests the ways and means through which 
eo small high schools are broadening their services in 
p il outreach, but more particularly in their 
ts upon the lives of boys and girls 
e 
B f Vo. 4 Pp. ii+ 81. American Couneil of 
Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
‘ ry. 4 1048 79 cents. 
Proceedings number for the year 1947, including the an 
l meeting of 1948 
e 
Business as a Career.’’ Bulletin No. 6. Illustrated. 
Pp. 63 New York University, Bureau of Publie In- 


1949, 
bulletin knows it 


may help to guide, it 
that. 


career Only the individual ean do 
his aspirations and plan his future 


e 
Frene h by Yourself. Pp. re ° G. sell 
and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, London, 
England 1949 8/6. 
his book is intended to teach the student not how to speak 
but merely to read it The vocabulary is 
the idiomatic renderings of each word 
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necessary 
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complete, 
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* 
Curtis, S. J History of Education in Great Britain. 
Pp. viii + 407. University Tutorial Press, Clifton 


House, Euston Road, London N.W.1. 1948. 12/6. 


English schools began with the introduction of Christianity 


into the island Schools that may have existed in Roman 
Britain, before and after Christianity was accepted, were 
swept away, leaving no trace, by the Anglo-Saxon inva- 
sions of the Sth and 6th centuries Up from that time to 
194s, t nteresting book takes the reader 
~ 

DOULL, JAMES A., AND MORTON KRAMER. The First 
World Health Assembly. Pp. 25. Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service. U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1948. 10 cents. 


Representatives from 51 states, members of the UN, 16 
noumember states, and the Allied Control Authorities for 
Germany, Japan, and Korea convened in Geneva, Switzer- 
land June 24, 1948 This report reviews the achieve 
ments of the assembly, 
e 

HEATON, HERBERT. Economic History of Eu rope. Illus- 
trated with maps and charts. Pp. xiv+792. Harper 
and Bros 1948, $4.00 
This work is in the Harper’s Historical Series under the 
editorship of Guy Stanton Ford First published in 1936, 
this is a revised edition, adding the happenings in economic 
historiography since the end of World War II 


( halle nde to } 0 th. Illust rated. 


Highway Safety { 


Pp. 16 National Commission of Safety Edueation, 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1949. 30 
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This bulletin is designed to help teachers of the up 
mentary grades integrate traffic safety with their 
studies programs, 
e 

Home Economics in the Junior High School. Vol. 
Home Economics in the Senior High School. \ 
Z Department of Instruction, Denver P 
lic Schools, Denver, Col. 1948, 
The home economics teachers of 
xuide tor mutual assistance in 
home and family-life education, 


HUSBAND, RICHARD WELLINGTON. Applied Psychol; 
Pp. xili+ 845. Harper and Bros. 1949. $4.50 
First published in 1984 this new revised edition is int 
primarily as a textbook for college courses in applied 
chology that usually have a general psych 
as their prerequisite. 


250. 


2. Pp. 425. 
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COUrses 
e 

Issues in Integration: First National Workshop of 
Foundation for Integrated Education. 0: 86. Fo 
dation for Integrated Education Ine., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 1948. $2.50. 
This workshop was convened by the foundation on t} 
beautiful campus of the University of New Hampshir 
August 16-21. The foundation itself is concerned sole] 
with education as the fearlessly free pursuit of truth 

e 
LANDIS, PAUL H., AND JUDSON T. LANDIS. 
Sociology and Social Problems. 


Social | 
Pp. xii+ 404 


ing: 

Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17. 1949 
$3.20. 

“Man know thyself’ was advised thousands of years ag 


but it is still his major problem. Sociology does not a: 
swer all his questions about himself, but it does answer 
many, and it deals with man in his relationship to others 


Existence and Inquiry: A Study of Thought 
in the Modern World. Pp. ix+323. University 
Chicago Press. 1949. $4.00. 

The program of this book is ambitious to describe how 
philosophy came to be and where it is today, to evaluat 
its present state, and offer some suggestions for the futur: 
However it is modest in scope, for the argument is focused 
that topic is “inquiry.” 


LEE, OTIs. 


on one topic; 


McKown, Epagar M., AND CARL J. SCHERZER. Und 
standing Christianity: A Study of our Christian He 
age. Pp. 162. The Ronald Press Co. 1949. $2.50 
A volume of a series in religion, edited by Luther A. Weigh 
and Clarence Prouty Shedd, It deals with the basic q 
tions now in the mind of students concerning the natu 
of the Christian faith and the implications of that fait 
for the issues of today. 








* 
Publie Service and Universit 


McLEAN, JOSEPH E. The 
Princeton University Press 


Education. Pp. vi+ 246. 
1949. $3.75. 

This applies to the recent experience of government (bot 
British and American), to the question of the types 
personnel needed, and to the ways in which institutions o! 
higher learning may meet those needs. 


Matres. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


MARLIN, F. B. <Almae Pp; vi 
198. Maemillan. 1948. 
The theme of this book is not education but schools, a: 
not schools in the abstract, but actual existing schools 
Four chapters contain historical and descriptive accounts 
of four schools in England at which the author’s career was 
made ; the remainder deals with the independent schools « 
the four great Dominions which he visited in 1938 and 
1939 on behalf of the Head Master’s Conference. 


e 
Modern Education and Human Values. Piteairn-Crabl 
Foundation Lecture Series. Vol. II. Pp. xi+ 124 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1949. $3.00. 
A series of lectures under the auspices of the School 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh delivered durin 
the school year 1947-48. The lecturers were Edwari 
Weeks, editor of Atlantic Monthly, Reinhold Niebuhr, pr 
Union Theological Seminary, George N. Shuster 
president, Hunter College, and Sir Richard Livingsto: 
president, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England. 
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thead with Music. American Musie Conference. 


ed. American Musie Conference, 332 South 
ran Avenue, Chicago 4. 1949. 
s a nonprofit group, organized for educational pur 


supported by various branches of the music in 
is a public service and in recognition of their obl 
o lend assistance in furthering the cause of music 
es may be obtained free of hate from the above 


e 
Q ind College Enrollments in Pennsylvania: A 
toward the Future.’’ Bulletin No. 765. Pp. 
Si. Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
y Pa. 1948. 
¥ ture enrollment possibilities for schools and colleges 
ways an item of growing concern The presentation 


ts on the subject makes it possible to derive certain 
ations and to forecast estimates of future school and 
ve enrollments in Pennsylvania. 


. 
RK stions with Regard to some Persistent Elementary 
School Problems. Pp. 35. Division of Research and 
ld Services, Indiana University. 1948. 50 cents. 


his bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
ity, is presented in an effort to assist school people in the 
ite with some of their troublesome problems, 


TONER, JOSEPH S. (Editor). Educational Pre paration 
yw Public Administration. Pp. 44. Publie Adminis- 
ition Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 

1948-49. $1.00. 
his was reported by Mr. Toner to the Public Administra- 
Clearing House, which was established in 1931, to 


o- 
‘7 





Dust Published! 
ISSUES IN INTEGRATION 


The entire verbatim proceedings of the first 
national workshop of the Foundation for Integrated 
Education. $2.50 per copy 


Foundation for Integrated Education 
Room 1532, 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


—— ES 








The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago, III. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service 


At the meeting of American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
24-26, and the meeting of the A. A. S. A., St. 
Louis, Feb. 27—Mar. 1, this agency will be repre- 
sented by H. D. Hughes. He will be at Hotel 


Statler. 


A a 





serve as an exchange for information concerning adminis 
trative processes and problems in government 
o 
WALKER, C. LESTER, AND BLAIR BoLLes. Man and Food: 
The Lost Equation Headline Series No. 73. Pp. 62. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 1949, 35 cents. 


Thomas Robert Malthus, a population prophet spoke graph 
ically in 1798, predicting trouble and plenty of it, because 


man was over-populating the earth Some observers of 
the world’s woes are beginning to think that Malthus, like 
Destry, rides again This pamphlet shows in terms of 


numbers of people the amount of food which they must 
hav> to live. 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
for 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 
— ae 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 

711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

| Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the eonveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
RY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN. H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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be & Sabnt Attending 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


wants to spend her time in a profit- 
able and enjoyable way. On the beauti- 
ful campus of Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, she will find what she wants, and 
she is assured . 
* Comfortable Living Conditions 
*& Reasonable Prices 
* National Recognition 
* Excellent Faculty 
*Small Classes 











First Summer Term Begins June 1] 





Write for further information 


Mary HARDIN — BAYLOR COLLEGE 


Established in 1845 Under the Republic of Texas 


GORDON GC. SINCLETON, Ph.D., President Belton, Texas 








OCCIDENTAL 
COLLEGE 


1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20 - July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 


Music, Physical Education 


Delightful Residence Facilities 
Director of Summer Session, Occidental 
College, Box S, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 














INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 
High Standards 


Scholarship 


Thirty-five Well-Established Schools 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
TEACHER PLACEMENT INQUIRIES ANSWERED WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 


645 West Tenth Street 


Claremont, California 




















